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boast of Englishmen that our aristocracy is a
supremely reasonable one, that there is no nobility
clinging to the children of cadets, and that the highest
peer marries freely into the commercial classes, and
has done so for centuries past without requiring
sixteen quarters in a wife, or even two generations
of gentility. All the more noteworthy is it that
family after family passes away as if it were laden
with a mysterious curse. The instance cited above,
which shows how few of our nobles are as old as the
first Tudor, may seem an unfair one, as the sixteenth
and seventeenth centuries were times of unsettlement,
when many families were deprived of the peerage by
attainder, or ruined by confiscations. An example
from comparatively modern times will therefore be
more instructive. 15 5 peers were summoned to the
first Parliament of James II. In 1825, only 140
years later, only forty-eight of these nobles were
represented by lineal descendants in the male line,
The family has in several instances been continued
by collaterals begging the peerage, which they could
not have claimed at law, and in this way the change
may seem less than it has really been ; but the broad
result appears to be that, left to itself from 1688,
with new creations absolutely forbidden, the House of
Lords would by this time have been practically
extinguished. Of Charles II.'s six bastards, who were
made dukes, only three have perpetuated the race.
Three peerages have been lost to the Howard family,
three to the Greys, two to the Mordaunts, two to the
Hydes, two to the Gerards, and two to the Lucases.
A religiously-minded antiquary of Queen Elizabeth's
time attempted to show that a curse attached to all
the families which had been enriched by sharing the